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Will Your Garden 
Withstand the heat? 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty 


hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 


long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
When 


used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 


excellent insulating properties. 


even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 


watering and cultivating labor. 

Our new bulletin on “Summer Mulch- 
ing” 
tion every garden lover should have. 


is filled with worthwhile informa- 


Just mail the coupon below for your 
FREE copy. 


CAUTION—Look for the P I C Emblem 
on the side of every bale of gyeien PROTEC Te» 
peat moss you buy. It is not tie 
a brand designation—but a 
stamp of approved quality, 

there for your protection. 

Only nature’s finest peat 

moss is Emblem-Protected. 


Emblem-Protected, 
PEAT MOSS 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Depi. 


155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


H 6-15 


Please send me a Free copy of your 
new bulletin on “Summer Mulching.” 


Name . 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 
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- IF THERE are vacancies in the garden, they can be filled by buying 


IT IS advisable to spray delphiniums, hollyhocks and phloxes every 
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¢ Garden Work for Late a: 0 | 
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THE SOWING of perennial seeds should be completed as soon as 
possible. 

APPLES and peaches should be thinned. The rule is that no two 
fruits should touch. 

ANOTHER planting of sweet corn and beans may be made in mid- 
June. 





ten days, using bordeaux mixture or one of the prepared remedies. 

SWEET peas should be kept mulched and well watered and should 
be sprayed frequently for plant lice. 

CUT OFF the withered flower heads of lilacs and cut back the 
plants if they are growing too tall. 

BREAK off the old heads of rhododendrons but without removing 
any of the branches. 


CEASE cutting asparagus by the end of the month and dress the bed | 


with commercial fertilizer. 

IT IS not too late to shear evergreens used in foundation plantings. 
Such a shearing is required yearly to keep the plants symmetrical. 

THE TOPS of hardy chrysanthemums should be pinched off to 
make them stocky. This work should be repeated ten days later. 

LETTUCE is difficult to grow in mid-Summer. It should be given 
an abundance of water, and young plants should be shaded from 
the hot sun. 

SPRAYING or dusting the roses should be kept up once a week at 
this season, using one of the prepared remedies or the Massey 
dust. 

CULTIVATION of the rose beds should continue through June. 
A mulch of peat moss may then be applied to last for the rest of 
the season. 

PRUNE deutzias, spireas, viburnums, pearl bushes and weigelas as 
soon as the blooming season is over. Prune the Japanese quince 
but much more lightly than the other shrubs named. 

BARE spots in the lawn may be covered quickly by sowing a mix- 
ture of two-thirds perennial rye and one-third Kentucky blue 
grass just before a rain. 


started plants of perennials and annuals. Any of the annuals can 

be safely set out now. Many of them will make good flowering 

plants before the end of the season if seed is sown at once. 
SPRAY or dust the grape vines with a poison to kill the little worms 
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GARDEN NEEDS 
Wihson’s 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Known for 32 years as the safest, most de- 


pendable insecticide, Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray is a double-action nicotine prepara- 
tion that protects roses and other flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens from insect 
pests without burning or staining the most 
tender growths. 


Wilson's 
FUNG-O 





Tt Protects You 


| Avoid discoloration of your roses in the 


control of rust and mildew by applying 
Fung-O—the SCIENTIFIC fungicide. 


For further information on these and 
other products, write for our catalogue. 


Dept. E-615 ho 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











found in the curled-up leaves. With only a few vines, these pests 
—_ be killed by pressing the leaves between the thumb and 
inger. 

IF IT is necessary to cut back the leaders of evergreen trees, this 
work should be done at this season, when the wood is soft, green 
and watery. It should never be attempted when the wood is stiff | 
and hard. At least an inch should be left to give an opportunity | 
for the setting of a new bud. 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14. 1925 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
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ORDINARY SOIL 


SOIL PLUS FLORIDA HUMUS 


Are you READY 
for a dry spell? 


Prepare your lawn and garden 
for Summer’s droughts by in- 
corporating Florida Humus with 
the soil. This pure organic mat- 
ter will hold moisture during the 
coming months, helping your 
plants and grasses to stay fresh, 
green and healthy. It will pro- 
mote strong root growth, and 
increase the fertility of your soil 
for years to come. Write for new 
booklet, Nature’s Storehouse of 
Fertility. Florida Humus Co., 
141-R Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse 
of Fertility 


Mined and manufactured at 


Zellwood, Florida 











1897 
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FIGHT 


GARDEN PESTS 
AND 


DISEASES 


—as successfully as 
market gardeners, 
florists and seedsmen! 


The 
HARDY 
HOME GARDENER'S 
DUSTING KIT 


gives you a season’s supply of 3 
dusting powders, exactly the 
same formule as commercial 
growers have used for years to 
save time and expense. No mix- 
ing. No waste. Complete with 
Blower, Deflector Extension and 
Control Chart 


$3.20 del'd 
(without blower or deflector $2.45) 


Order now — pests are getting 
worse every day. Dusting is easy 
and gets results. 


THE HARDY CO. 


Lexington Massachusetts 











CEGOAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. 8. For Canada, add 10%. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 


Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 
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Setting Out Plants for Late Crops 


Late celery plants may be set out at any time within the 
next few weeks. This is a moisture-loving crop and also one 
which demands rich ground. It is hardly advisable to bother 
with celery unless the garden maker can supply both. If celery 
plants can be purchased near home, that is a great advantage. 
It is well to cut back the roots one-third before setting out the 
plants and also to trim the tops somewhat. It is not necessary 
to plant them in a trench. Level culture is satisfactory, but 
moisture is supplied to advantage by making little furrows 
along the rows, the hose being laid at the end of each furrow 
in turn and left until the ground is thoroughly saturated. 

Tomato plants still may be set out. When the plants are 
spindling, make a little trench and bury a part of the stalk 
with the roots. New roots will soon appear and stronger 
plants will result. 

It is not too late to set out late cabbage and cauliflower 
plants, but care must be taken to firm the soil thoroughly 
around the newly set plants so that the rootlets will come 
quickly into close contact with the earth. Plenty of water 
should be given, and there will be an advantage in cutting off 
the upper half of each leaf, thus lessening the drain on the 
roots. 


Seeds to Plant for Fall Harvest 


This is the time to plant popcorn. Corn of this character 
is readily grown in the home garden, and there is a peculiar 
satisfaction in eating popcorn produced at home. The late 
Luther Burbank originated a particularly good variety known 
as Sorghum Pop, a variety which is remarkably free from the 
hard kernels commonly known as old maids. 

Another planting of sweet corn and bush beans may be 
made now. Beets planted now will give a supply for Winter 
storage, although, after all, it is better to harvest the beets 
when they are small and can them. As all housekeepers know, 
old beets require long cooking. Young canned beets are very 
tender and are quickly prepared for the table. Young carrots 
may be canned in the same way, and there is plenty of time to 
grow them from seeds sown now. 

It is not too late to plant cucumbers for pickles. There is an 
old saying that if cucumbers are planted before five o'clock on 
the morning of the Fourth of July, they will give all the 
pickles needed for the Fall operations of the housewife. 


Asparagus and Peas After Harvest 

As soon as the pea vines have ceased bearing, they may be 
pulled up and burned, thus leaving the ground free for a later 
crop which may take the form of cabbages, celery, rutabaga, 
turnips or mangels. IThe mangels are particularly useful where 
poultry is kept, as they are excellent for Winter feeding. 

Garden makers having a hand plow can run it through the 
asparagus bed to advantage. Without a plow the bed may be 
forked over lightly, after which it should receive a liberal 
application of commercial fertilizer. Asparagus is a heavy 
feeder and cannot be expected to go on producing year after 
year unless the fertility of the soil is constantly renewed. 


Water Important During the Summer 

This is the time of the year when water is of particular 
importance in the vegetable garden. Some vegetables, like 
lettuce, celery and tomatoes, are especially thirsty. There is 
great advantage in using one of the sprinkling devices which 
cover a large area but with little waste. In any event, enough 
water must be given to thoroughly saturate the ground. A 
mere moistening of the surface does more harm than good. 
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We can Spot a 
HUNGRY Tree 





c——4a_~—séif: your trees look “seedy” 
os and fall an easy prey to 
ps every bug, blight and dis- 


ease that comes along, it 
may be that they are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. 


Why not have the Bartlett 
Diagnostician inspect them? 
He'll tell you if they are un- 
dernourished and give you 
some most interesting facts 
concerning TREE FEEDING 
—"The Bartlett Way.” 


Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F.A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
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More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Conn. 
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A North Carolina Flower Show 


HE Carolinas and adjoining states are able to have exhi- 

bitions of outdoor flowers a month earlier than this is 
possible in the North. On May 13 and 14, the Greens- 
boro, N. C., Council of Garden Clubs staged its seventh 
annual exhibition, with a large display of roses, irises and 
peonies, although the roses were less numerous than expected 
because the warm Winter necessitated late pruning. Irises were 
entered in such numbers that the judges were almost over- 
whelmed. Every two years, the date of the show is changed so 
as to include tulips, narcissi and lilacs. 

It is a remarkable fact that Greensboro has no less than 18 
garden clubs, all of which participate in the shows. Awards 
are made to clubs as such with blue ribbon points to those 
clubs which average the highest number of points per member. 

A very complete and comprehensive schedule is issued well 
in advance of the show and the rules and regulations laid down 
are similar to those which prevail at the shows in the larger 
cities. An attempt is made to adjust the show to seasonal con- 
ditions and emphasis is placed on such shrubs, perennials and 
bulbs as are likely to be blooming most freely on the dates set. 


An arrangement of calla lilies against a black background 
won a prize for Mrs. J. M. Tyler. 
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A Spring border on ei<her side of a wall fountain, set up by the Gardenmakers’ Club, was awarded a prize for perfection of detail. 
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B By hundred and sixty members of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, Inc., representing 35 of the 38 
member states, only New Hampshire, Kansas and Wisconsin 


being absent, met at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 24 to 28 for the 


2,850 Garden Clubs 


reported work in horticulture and a study course at the state 
college. Ohio has a monthly garden pilgrimage, and is work- 
ing earnestly for a permanent non-political state planning 
board. Each Ohio garden club is 
asked to sponsor a junior club. 


eighth annual meeting. Repre- Oklahoma, the home of 65 
sentatives from the affiliated R d C| Indian tribes, is planting its 
member club of Vancouver epresente at eve and highways with native shrubs, 


Island, B. C., were also present. 

Ohio’s gardens were at their loveliest and business and pleasure 

went hand in hand for four days, under the capable direction of 

Mrs. Frank B. Stearns of Cleveland, the general chairman. 
The following new officers were elected: 


President—Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Illinois. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Alden Vose, Connecticut. 

Regional Vice-Presidents: North Atlantic—Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, Massa- 
chusetts; Central Atlantic—Mrs. Frank B. Stearns, Ohio; South 
Atlantic—Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, Kentucky; South Central—Mrs. 
E. W. Frost, Arkansas; Central—Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, Iowa; 
Rocky Mountains—Mrs. Albert G. Fish, Colorado; Pacific Coast— 
Mrs. Peter Corpstein, Arizona. 

Recording Secretary——Mrs. Henry B. Trigg, Texas. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Warren W. Shoemaker, Illinois. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Brice P. Disque, New York. 


Mrs. William Crocker, president of the New York Federa- 
tion, announced that the 1938 annual meeting will be held in 
New York City during the week of May 16. The members 
will sail for a post-convention meeting in Bermuda at the 
close of the business session. Mrs. A. G. Fish, vice-president of 
the Rocky Mountain Region, invited the Council to hold the 
1939 meeting at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
and the invitation was accepted. Mrs. Fred S. Woods, rresi- 
dent of the Garden Club Federation of Maine, invited all 
members to attend the Fall meeting in Camden, October 7 to 9. 

The Garden Club of Alabama presented the National 
Council with a set of colored slides of the beautiful Belling- 
rath Gardens, in Mobile. A set of slides of 
native trees of the Pacific Coast Region has 
also been presented to the Council by the 
states of that region. California has made 
available a remarkable set of World Zone 
planting maps. 

Reports from many sections were heard 
with interest. Colorado is re-seeding her 
vanishing native flora. Connecticut issues a 
state bulletin of desirable plants. Georgia is 
doing notable work with school children. 
Illinois holds a three-day Nature Trail 
school, and is adding each year to its Lin- 
coln Memorial Garden in Springfield. 

Indiana has a campaign to plant tulip 
trees, the state flower, and seeds of this tree 
were presented to each member, with a copy 
of the new year book. Kentucky is keeping 
exact records of plants, each club choosing a 
specific plant for this purpose. Massachusetts 





Mrs. O. W. Dynes of Chicago is the 
newly elected president of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 


especially redbuds. 

New York announced that the next judging course would 
return to the elementary, for the benefit of beginners. Radio 
programs are found valuable for club programs, either by 
listening to or by reading them. New Jersey is the first state to 
hold a state-wide children’s flower show, planned and largely 
staged by the children. Child education is the chief work in 
this state, also in Michigan. Tennessee has arranged a lecture 
tour by the state forester, also a tree planting contest. Since 
the Fall of 1936, this federation has planted 1845 trees. 
South Carolina, which contains several plant zones, has two 
horticultural chairmen for each zone, and native material for 
roadside planting is planned by them. North Carolina issues 
a monthly horticultural bulletin, and last year sent native 
acorns to the Lincoln garden in IIlinois. 

Texas reported 80 tons of wild flower seed planted along 
the highways, the establishment of 400 roadside parks, and 
the planting of Mt. Franklin with desert poppy seed by air- 
plane. The Washington state federation is holding a state- 
wide festival in honor of the state flower, the rhododendron. 
An arboretum, similar in plan to the Arnold Arboretum, has 
been established in Seattle, and the various clubs are donating 
native plants to it. 

Two new garden centers were reported in Rhode Island, 
one in Seattle, Wash., and a unique one in Saline, Texas, 
built of the native salt blocks. Two garden center medals, the 
gift of Mrs. Frederick Fisher of Hackensack, 
N. J., were awarded to the garden centers in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Muncie, Ind., for out- 
standing work. Three others especially com- 
mended were in Buffalo, N. Y., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and the Berkshire Garden Center in 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

The Kellogg medal for civic achievement 
was presented to Mrs. Howard O. Mans- 
field, president of the Freewater, Ore., Gar- 
den Club for notable civic work, which 
included the landscaping and renovating of 
a swimming pool, providing an instructor 
for the Summer, making two parks in neg- 
lected areas, planting them and also the 
school grounds. The club has less than 50 
members and was but two months old 
when the work was started, but has raised 
over $4,000 during the past year. 

A notable report was made by Mrs. Brice 
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P. Disque of New York, chairman of membership, who re- 
ported 21 life memberships added since March. Several life 
memberships were presented, one to Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 
the retiring president, by the Texas Federation of Garden 
Clubs, one to Mrs. Henry B. Trigg by the Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Garden Club, one to Mrs. Frank B. Stearns by the Garden 
Club of Ohio, and one to Mrs. Henry H. Buxton of Massa- 
chusetts, the retiring corresponding secretary, by a group of 
friends. Another group presented Mrs. Buxton with a gold 
fountain pen. 

An interesting report on membership showed that 2,850 
clubs are now a part of the National Council. The number of 
individual members is 120,260. There has been an increase 
of 870 clubs in the past year, with an increase of 19,588 indi- 
vidual members. 


American Iris Society Annual Meeting 
The American Iris Society held its 18th annual meeting in 


Wilmington Del., May 25, with the president, Dr. H. H. 
Everett of Lincoln, Neb., in the chair. Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 
the secretary, reported that there was little change in member- 
ship figures. The resignation of Mr. Richardson Wright of 
New York as treasurer because of ill 
health was then announced. Mr. 
Wright has served the society for ten 
years, and his resignation was re- 
ceived with much regret. His report, 
which was read, showed the society 
to be in a strong financial position. 
Mr. R. M. Cooley of Silverton, Ore., 
was called upon by the president as 
being the member who had travelled 
the greatest distance to be present. 

The Garden Club of Wilmington 
co-operated with the American Iris 
Society in staging an exhibition on 
the day of the annual meeting. 
Among the varieties which received 
special attention were Gudum, San 
Francisco, Meldoric, California Gold, 
W. R. Dykes, Dauntless, Pink Satin, 
Euphony, Vishnu, Sachem and In- 
dian Chief. 


The Iris Show in New York 


A number of notable new irises, 
and hundreds of splendid specimens 
of more generally known varieties, 
served to make the first New York 
City Iris Show, held under the 
auspices of the American Iris Society 
at Rockefeller Center on May 28 and 
29, an event for iris enthusiasts. 

The American Iris Society’s award 
for the best new seedling was given 
to Ilse Louise, named at the show by 
its originator, Kenneth D. Smith of 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Ilse Louise has well-domed, erect 
standards of clear glowing yellow, 
golden bronze falls and an orange 
beard. The bloom spike stands 38 
inches tall in the garden. 

Scoring seven first and three sec- 
ond prizes, Mr. Smith was awarded 
the silver medal of the American 
Iris Society as a sweepstakes prize. 
Among his prize winners were Red 
Rale, a new red-purple iris, Ballet 
Girl, a new pale lavender-pink, Jean 
Cayeaux, cafe-au-lait color, Dupute 
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Non-blot, a self-colored red, and Violet Crown, mauve. 

Tenaya, a blue iris, exhibited by Mrs. L. W. and D. M. 
Kellogg of West Hartford, Conn., was judged the best iris in 
the show and was awarded a silver plaque. Easter Morn was 
an outstanding self-colored white shown by F. W. Cassebeer 
of Blauvelt, N. Y. Mr. Cassebeer also received first prizes for 
At Dawning, a new pink bi-color, Aubanel, a new French iris 
in blended pink tones, and King Juba, which has carmine 
falls and smoky yellow standards. 

Mrs. J. M. Perry of Palisades, N. Y., P. W. Hill, gardener, 
won the bronze medal of the American Iris Society as the sec- 
ond sweepstakes award. San Francisco, a beautiful white 
plicata edged with violet, was probably the outstanding vari- 
ety which she exhibited. Mrs. Louis S. Levy of Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., received an award for a display of irises covering 50 
square feet. Notable varieties in the group were Moonlight, 
Los Angeles, Helios, Imperial Blush and Lodestar. Naranja 
was an unusual new orange iris exhibited by Virgil Johnson 
of New York City. 

A line arrangement of white bearded irises in a low, black 
lusterware platter and an arrangement of white irises with 
gray-green mullein leaves in a fluted oblong, white glass bowl 
won the first prizes in the artistic ar- 
rangement classes. Both arrangements 
were shown by Miss Elizabeth Astle 
of Flushing, L. I. 

An exhibit of interesting new seed- 
ling daylilies in a variety of yellow, 
orange and brown shades was set up 
by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York 
Botanical Garden. A collection of 
hybrid rhododendrons displayed by 
Bobbink ®& Atkins, Rutherford, N. 


J., was a decorative feature. 


Luncheon in Honor of Paul Pfitzer 


Paul Pfitzer of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, representing a nursery which 
has been responsible for many well- 
known plants, including Pfitzer’s 
juniper, is now visiting in this coun- 
try. He was recently given a luncheon 
at one of the hotels in Boston with 
members of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and the New England 
Gladiolus Society in attendance. Mr. 
William H. Judd of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum was toastmaster and intro- 
duced Mr. Pfitzer, who presented the 
Pfitzer gold medal to Mr. Francis M. 
Bibby of the New England Gladiolus 
Society, in recognition of his work in 
arousing interest in gladioli and their 
cultivation. Mr. Pfitzer was accom- 
panied by Mr. Walter Heinemann, 
who also made a few remarks. 


School Garden Association 


The 27th annual meeting of the 
School Garden Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at Detroit, Mich., 
June 28 to July 1. This is an organi- 
zation of teachers, principals, super- 
visors and others which sponsors a 
program of Nature garden clubs with 
nearly 50,000 children enrolled. 
Henry Ford is the honorary presi- 
dent. Paul H. Jones of Fordson High 


Ilse Louise was the only seedling iris to win the School. Dearborn. Mich.. is the 
coveted award of the American Iris Society at ’ : ; 


the New York show. 


chairman of the local committee. 
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Little-Known Flowering Shrubs 


Dr. McFarland recommends several 
kinds to vary the garden picture 


of which have been in the more intimate surroundings 

at “Breeze Hill,’’ have I enjoyed a Spring as fine as 
the one now merging into early Summer. It is one of the 
amusements or occupations coming with years beyond the 
Supreme Court age, that I have to wonder why. The past 
Winter brought almost no snow and little severe weather, 
which pleasing condition seems to be reflected in all woody 
plants. 

When the lilacs are almost finished, with the deutzias com- 
ing in, and the philadelphus group on the edge of bloom, it 
seems unfair to horticultural friends not to mention a few 
things out of the usual run, which will add to garden attrac- 
tiveness and tend to reduce garden imitation and similarity. 

One of the earlier lilacs, Syringa microphylla, which came 
to us from the Department of Agriculture in 1926, and much 
more enduringly from the Arnold Arboretum in 1934, has 
just given us its peculiarly attractive inflorescence. Compared 
with the average species lilac, its blooms, which are really 
lilac in color, are quite different in shape, being in a sense 
bunchy. The plant is rounded and thoroughly attractive. It 
has persisted, apparently with complete comfort, on the north 
side of a shrubbery border, getting scarcely 40 per cent of 
sunshine. 

Long ago I called attention to the extreme beauty of S. 
pubescens, one of the lilac species which Professor Charles S. 
Sargent believed to be dominant in attractiveness. It is both 
early and late, and sometimes repeats its bloom scantily later 
in the season. Right now, when most of the so-called French 
lilacs are just passing their magnificent prime, S. pubescens, a 
great rounded bush which has been with us since 1913, is a 
mass (if so dainty a thing can ever be mentioned that way) 
of exquisite bloom. There is a peculiarly airy pungency in 
the fragrance of this lilac, my adjectives in relation to which I 
admit are probably strained. One dominating factor is that 
this fine old bush blooms from its eight-foot top to the 
ground, all over, every year. That is, the fortunate possessor 
of this lilac can expect it to refuse to become leggy, and, there- 
fore, not to require the direct beheading which Dr. E. H. 
Wilson beneficently enforced upon the collection at the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Then, that most distinct of all the species, S. reflexa, is, as 
this is written in late May, just coming into bloom as the 
vulgaris hybrids are passing. It holds its panicles differently 
from any other lilac, and its somewhat rugose foliage is differ- 
ent from any other lilac I know. The flowers are the nearest 
to a clear pink I have seen in any lilac. The shrub is a bit 
awkward, but not anything like as much so as the average 
French lilac. Why more nurserymen have not yet discovered it, 
I do not know. 

Another less usual but thoroughly desirable shrub is 
Neillia sinensis, which has been with us since 1923 by Arnold 
Arboretum provision. It is obviously akin to the spireas, from 
which Dr. L. H. Bailey distinguishes it because of its stipulate 
leaves and shining seeds, although I confess I have never seen 
any of its seeds. At “‘Breeze Hill’’ it is a six-foot shrub, of 
graceful habit and with pleasing foliage, sufficiently different 
from the average spirea to attract the eye. For an altogether 
too short time the plant is covered with its terminal racemes 
of very dainty flowers, the buds of which are light carmine, 
merging into clear pink as maturity occurs. The shrub does 
not have the tendency to become gross, which characterizes 
the various spireas. While it does not long continue to bloom, 
it very surely pays its way in different beauty. 

I have been among those who inveighed against the wei- 


Ne in a full half-century of garden observation, 28 years 


gelas as coarse shrubs, and save in the case of the red flowering 
Eva Rathke, they are coarse as generally grown. Five Lemoine 
hybrids are, however, anything but coarse either in growth or 
bloom, and I commend Avalanche, Feerie, Girondin, Profu- 
sion and Richesse, which have been with us for a dozen years 
as excellent shrubs just preceding the main spirea burst, and 
by their relatively upright habit giving a garden resource of 
high value. It is hard to imagine a more pleasing early white 
shrub than the Avalanche weigela. 

Just about the time when America was being isolated from 
plants from abroad, that shrewd and able plantsman, the late 
John Dunbar, of Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., brought 
in a group of deutzias, mostly from Lemoine. He was always 
willing to give propagating material, although not many nur- 
serymen seem to have been interested. From wood he sup- 
plied in 1919 I grew 17 varieties at ‘Breeze Hill,’’ and have 
kept them in sight so as to show that the ordinary deutzias 
which the nurserymen make available in America are just no 
competition at all. 

This is not the place to intimately describe these deutzias, 
but I may say that D. candida provides at the moment of writ- 
ing a mass of large white flowers that is pleasingly decorative 
and lovely. 

Then, the fact that many of these newer deutzias are more 
or less pink in bloom as well as varying tremendously in habit, 
adds to the attraction they give in the shrubbery borders. The 
rosea varieties are exciting me just now, but, to be frank, | 
do not know any one of the group I would want to be with- 
out. They include early and late varieties, but all of them seem 
to be willing to happily endure much shade, and therefore fit 
into a garden which respects trees and yet wants shrubbery. 

To save myself and my garden friends embarrassment, let 
me say that I do not know of a nurseryman who has all or most 
of these shrubs, although undoubtedly some of them are in 
certain nurseries, as all of them ought to be. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





Neillia sinensis is a near-relative of the spireas, and is laden with 
dainty, pink flowers in late May. 
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Nature Wedded to Music 


ATURE is being wedded to music in an unusually fitting 
setting at Stockbridge, Mass., a lovely town in the Berk- 
shires. The 210-acre estate known as ‘“Tanglewood”’ has been 
given by Mrs. Gorham Brooks of Brookline, Mass., to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as a permanent home for the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival, which has been a musical event 
in the western part of the state for the last three years. 

“Tanglewood” is beautifully situated between Stockbridge 
and Lenox, overlooking the famous Stockbridge Bowl, con- 
taining Lake Mahkeenac. It is historically interesting, because 
it was on the shores of this lake that the Stockbridge tribe of 
Indians gathered for their campfires. It was at ‘“Tanglewood,”’ 
too, that Nathaniel Hawthorne lived while in the Berkshires, 
although, unfortunately, the little red cottage in which 
he wrote ‘“The House of Seven Gables’’ and ‘“Tanglewood 
Tales’’ was burned some years ago. 

The grounds of “Tanglewood” are notable for their mag- 
nificent trees and their evergreen hedges, some of which have 
been allowed to grow very tall and are in splendid condition. 
Gardens and pools help to make the place attractive, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has made an arrangement with 
the Berkshire Garden Center at Stockbridge to plan and plant 
the borders of a formal garden on the estate in such a way as 
to make them attractive at the time of the Music Festival. 
Indeed, the co-operation of the Berkshire Garden Center with 
the Symphony Orchestra is one of the interesting features of 
this new venture. The concerts will be given for two weeks 
in August. Serge Koussevitzky, the orchestra's famous leader, 
will return from Europe, where he has been having his vaca- 
tion, in time to conduct the Festival. 


‘“Tanglewood,”’ where music ts wedded to nature. 
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The Peonies of Van Wert, Ohio 


yc on life’s way led the writer into Van Wert, 
Ohio, and into the center of peony cultivation in the 
United States. Fellowship with Van Wert friends took him 
into parts ornamented and filled with peony plants. Van 
Wert is a cheerful town, with nearly all its streets planted 
with trees. 

The writer's hosts shared in the general peony wealth. 
There were rows of peony plants along the drives and in 
borders. There were vigorous cornerfuls of them in vantage 
places, and neighbors’ yards had similar rows and clumps. 
These peony bushes were a precious and a promising display, 
as early as May 15 this year, with neat and crowded foliage, 
and with their treasures of flower buds already an inch in 
diameter, soon to burst open and fill the town with the 
beauty and the fragrance of the peony in its many varieties. 

Every one of these buds was due to be in bloom by June 9, 
in order to participate in the Annual Peony Festival, con- 
ducted this year on that date. Van Wert people and the peony 
plants have been trained to be ready for, and to participate in, 
an annual peony festival on an early Wednesday in June. 

It is observable that the Van Wertites keep on improving 
and developing their peonies, as do their brethren with 
flowers all over the world. They, too, have tapped sources in 
China and in Japan. The writer was vouchsafed the delight 
of looking upon a species recently imported from Japan 
which had been filled with bloom since May 7. The petals 
of each flower were large, airy and fluffy, in very double 
layers. A ruddy glow tinged the whitish background color. 
The flowers of each plant were lifted in a close mass above 
the leaves and each plant looked like a large Hindu turban. 


Boston, Mass. —Lemon L. Uhl. 


Books for Vacation Days” 


CHOOL is out. Furniture dons simmer covers. Trunks are 
packed. It is the general exodus to the country, the hills, 
or the sea. What Nature books will you take along? 

To go with you on tramps through the fields and woods, 
sunny meadow or shady ravine, take one or more of the 
following: 

Fieldbook of American trees and shrubs, by F. S. Mathews. 

Fieldbook of American wildflowers, by F. S. Mathews. 

Our native trees, by H. L. Keeler. 

American plants for American gardens, by E. A. Roberts and E. Rehmann. 

Harper's guide to wild flowers, by Mrs. C. A. Creevey. 

The flower-finder, by G. L. Walton. 

A guide to the wild flowers, by N. Taylor. 

Our ferns in their haunts, by W. N. Clute. 

Fieldbook of common ferns, by H. Durand. 

The fern lover's companion, by G. H. Tilton. 

For a tramp over sand dunes and along the beach: 

The sea-beach at ebb-tide, by A. F. Arnold. 
The book of the seashore, by H. J. Shannon. 

There are numerous books which the children will 
enjoy, which will give them an introduction to 
plants, and answer some of their innumerable ques- 
tions. A few of them are: 

The Burgess flower book for children, by T. Burgess. 
Trees every child should know, by J. E. Rogers. 

The human side of plants, by R. Dixon. 

The flower and the bee, by J. H. Lovell. 

The bee people, by M. W. Morley. 

For a rainy day in front of a log fire,—a quiet, 
still, summer afternoon under a graceful elm,—or 
tucked under your arm until you reach the soft carpet 
beneath your favorite pine, we suggest: 

Wild gardens of New England, by W. P. Eaton. 
Under green apple boughs, by L. Grebenc. 
Four hedges, by C. Leighton. 
The forest, by S. E. White. 

Anthologies of poetry: 


Up from the earth, by S. Spencer. 
Study to be quiet, by B. L. Edwards. 





*A list compiled in the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER > 











OST garden folks, when roses are in mind, think of the 
great June burst of bloom, made up of the earlier 
hybrid teas and the few remaining hybrid perpetuals. The 
climbing roses are expected to come about the same time. Let 
me point out, however, that there are roses, and very fine 
roses, before these conventional and overdone types show 
their first flowers, and it seems worth while suggesting to gar- 
den lovers the desirability of punctuating the shrubbery 
borders with these rugged, hardy, frost-defying sorts. 

First to come is Rosa ecae, now named R. primula. Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent believed the plant of this fine 
thing in the Arnold Arboretum to be the most beautiful 
of all the shrub roses, and I agree with him. It is now pos- 
sible to buy this rose, to which Kew and the Arnold Arbo- 
retum together have given the specific name of R. primula. 

Immediately following this rose comes R. hugonis and 
then R. xanthina, about which plenty has been said, al- 
though the double form of the latter has not been as widely 
distributed as it merits. It merges easily into our old friend 
Harison’s Yellow. Both are rather straggly but emphatic 
shrubs well worth having. 

By the time they have completed blooming, the various 
spinosissima hybrids have shown up, including the really 
superb Altaica. These have the advantage of being rela- 
tively low, rounded bushes. The genius of the late Dr. 
Van Fleet operated to a combination between Altaica and 
Hugonis, and produced a very splendid shrub which, weeks 
before anyone is thinking about roses, covers itself with 
two-and-one-half-inch flowers of a light primrose shade. 
It does not last long, but it does not need to, because it has 
done its good work. 

A little later come in two or three of the species which I 
have seen in J. Horace McFarland’s garden at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill,’’ in Harrisburg, Pa. They include R. lheritierana, the 
Boursault rose, in an excusable magenta shade, and R. 
andree, the first of the normal ‘‘wild’’ roses. In bloom for 
a full week about this time at “‘Breeze Hill” is a rich pink 
shrub with three-inch flowers which may be a hybrid be- 
tween R. microphylla and R. rugosa. Mr. McFarland says 
he is ashamed to admit that he does not know where it 
came from, but no one need be ashamed to insist that it is a 
dwarf rose of high merit and much beauty. 

All these roses precede the very first of the hybrid teas and 
merge into Austrian Copper, a brilliant rose which seems to 
set the garden ablaze by enforcing its richness of color upon 
the Spanish rose Alezane, an exceedingly desirable copper- 
colored rose of high quality. 

The first of the true climbing roses is the lovely Le Reve, 
credited with being a R. foetida hybrid, but hardy, depend- 
able, and an honest clear yellow, standing the sun well. Le 
Reve is a very fragrant rose, and I may perhaps be blamed 
with impropriety when I say that its odor makes upon me the 
same sensory impression that I get when I chew slippery elm 
bark. 


MONG the more conventional and easily obtained roses 

are the rugosa hybrids Agnes and Sarah Van Fleet, both 

of which come early into bloom and thoroughly speak for 

themselves. The former should be very hardy, coming from 
Ottawa in Canada. 

It should be mentioned that the lovely but tiny R. rouletti, 
which, after all, is undoubtedly an old, old Lawranciana rose, 
has been in bloom from the very first, and can, I think, be 
depended upon to provide its six-inch dainty pink carpet 
wherever anyone wants it to fill a corner or otherwise behave, 
even in part shade. All this, it would be noted, is before the 


great flush of bloom, probably ten days or two weeks ahead, 
and it is therefore worth while to suggest that such of these 
roses as can be obtained are most distinctly worthy of a place 
in any well-arranged garden. 


NOTE that much publicity is now being given the new 
rose garden at Hershey, Pa. This publicity is justified by 
the importance which this garden has assumed. If it continues 





Lady Alice Stanley roses which have been growing in 
one spot for twenty-one years. 


to grow, it is likely to become the most noteworthy rose gar- 
den in America. The garden already contains more than 
12,500 plants and plans are being made for planting 8,000 
more plants next Autumn. 

Hershey is located a short distance from Harrisburg, and 
the Hershey rose garden has been placed on a slope of the 
Blue Ridge foothills. In the center is a pond, 150 feet long 
and equally wide—a pond which acts as a reflecting pool, 
mirroring thousands of roses in all their fascinating colors 
and shades. 

I am sure that other roving gardeners who happen to be 
travelling through central Pennsylvania will be doing them- 
selves a kindness if they visit this garden sometime in June. 


HENEVER I happen to be in Philadeiphia at this sea- 

son, I like to run out to the famous rose garden of Edwin 
M. Rosenbluth in Wallingford, a few miles away. i am only 
one of many rose lovers to make such a pilgrimage, and this 
year’s visitors have been especially interested in a plot contain- 
ing 65 Lady Alice Stanley roses. The statement is often made 
that the best of our garden roses have only a short span of life 
—comparatively speaking, of course. My experience has been 
that rose plants must be replaced every five or six years and 
sometimes oftener if the garden is to be kept full of bloom. 
It is a remarkable fact, therefore, that the Lady Alice Stanley 
roses in Mr. Rosenbluth’s garden have been in the same posi- 
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tion for 21 years and are still blooming blithely. Whether this 
is because of some unusual quality of this particular variety or 
because of especially favorable conditions at Wallingford, I 
will leave the rose experts to decide. 


HE National Park Service has been digging up some 
interesting information. We are told that nowhere else 
in the world is so great a variety of plant life to be found as 





Billbergia nutans has proved to be a very adaptable plant in California gardens. 


in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, lying on the 
borders of two states, North Carolina and Tennessee. I be- 
lieve this section has been called the cradle of the present vege- 
tation of eastern America. This blends well with a remark 
which I once heard Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, head of Harvard 
University’s horticultural institutions, make in a lecture, to 
the effect that most plant life has started from relatively small 
areas and gradually spread to other parts of the world. 

It appears that 1,500 different kinds of plants bloom each 
Spring in the Great Smoky Mountains. More than 150 differ- 
ent kinds of native deciduous trees are to be found in these 
mountains, too, probably the largest stands left in America. 
In addition, there are 170 species of shrubs and vines. Rare 
wild flowers carpet the grounds for hundreds of square yards 
-—flowers which are not to be found in great numbers any- 
where else in the country. This area constitutes the last re- 
maining mountain wilderness east of the Mississippi River 
and has been undisturbed for many centuries. Only in recent 
years have scientists penetrated to some of its most remote 
regions. It is possible that some interesting botanical discov- 
eries will yet come from these densely wooded valleys. 


Leaf Pruning of the Lotus 


ARDENERS who want maximum bloom know it is wise 

to prevent seed formation. In the case of the lotus, or 
nelumbium, it is advisable to remove not only the faded 
flower but also the leaf that stood by it. A lotus normally 
sends up but one flower beside a given leaf. If that leaf is 
removed after the flower is past, there is a space for a new leaf 
and consequently a chance for another flower. Incidentally, it 
has been interesting to note, in recent seasons when rainfall 
has been slight, that as the pools in which lotus was growing, 
dried up, the plants make a tremendous effort to bloom, flower 


buds rising beside even the smallest leaves. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 





South Carrollton, Ky. 


All through the days of childhood the garden is our fairy-ground of sweet 
enchantment and innocent wonder. 
—E. V. Boyle. Seven Gardens and a Palace. 
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Billbergia in California Gardens 


ILLBERGIA nutans has been a venture in our California 
gardens. Notwithstanding its tropical reputation, it 
withstood the unusual cold wave last January without blem- 
ish. The ground froze and both killing frosts and cold winds 
prevailed for several weeks with the mercury from 34 to 23 
degrees. It is at that particular season that this billbergia be- 
gins to bloom and it was on schedule. Delicate 
rose-pink flower sheaths came forth and unfolded 
their wealth of color. No ill effects were in evi- 
dence, yet many other perennials were badly in- 
jured or killed. 

The billbergia is a remarkable example of 
adaptability. It is classed as a stove plant and the 
same culture is recommended as for orchids, such 
as fibrous potting material, spraying, temperature, 
and the like. It, too, is an epiphyte or air plant. 
Nevertheless, it takes its place in our California 
garden with other border plants, seeming to thrive 
in light or heavy soil and in either sun or partial 
shade. It is a good rock garden plant and excellent 
in a hanging basket for porch or pergola. Within 
a basket the writer found the soil bone dry and no 
sign of wilt. 

Its inflorescence is odd, unusual and showy. 
From the time the erect pink sheath, or bract, 
breaks open at the tip until it fantastically droops, 
unfolding a cluster or pendent raceme of ten or 
twelve colorful flowers, is an interesting period of 
some ten days. The flower base or receptacle is a 
fluted green on whitish peduncles. The calyx is 
pink and three-parted, with the points margined in faint blue. 
Each flower has three bright green petals which are recurved 
fuchsia-like and margined in deep blue. The stamens are 
brilliant yellow. 

The plant increases by suckers, or rather stolons, making a 
whorl of gracefully arching, rigid, thick leaves about 18 
inches high. A clump is a group of these rosettes. They are 
readily separated to obtain new plants. They are easily moved 
or potted at any season. Apparently the billbergia has no 
pests. . 

—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


The Erigeron Azure Beauty 


| i IS exasperating to the lover of erigerons to see repeated at 
this late date the old canard that none of the species is 
suitable for garden use. Yet I read within a week in a contem- 
porary publication words to that effect. One cannot help 
thinking that the writer is unacquainted with Erigeron auran- 
tiacus, E. aureus, E. macranthus, E. spectosus and E. hybridus 
Azure Beauty. The latter is, however, the plant which I had 
in mind when I began this comment. 

Azure Beauty, which is the same as Double Beauty so far 
as I can see, is, according to my experience, one of the most 
worthy cut-flower perennials of recent introduction. It is 
much better than the older Merstham Glory, from which it 
was selected, so we are told, being much more double and 
perhaps of better color. It varies somewhat from seed, both 
as to doubleness and color, but there is seldom an open center 
on fresh flowers and the color is fairly uniform in its lavender- 
blue shade. 

The plant grows to about two feet high in my garden, pro- 
ducing an immense number of flowers during late Spring and 
early Summer and does well under common border treatment. 
This variety will no doubt be much used for cutting and as a 
garden ornament when better known. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


























Double-Duty Poisons for Garden Bugs 


Insect pests may now be fought with safety 
and with a greater degree of mortality 


bug to most gardeners—was a reasonably well behaved 

insect, living comfortably on various wild solanums 
which grow along the Pacific coast, and preyed upon by other 
insects and by birds sufficiently to prevent any unnatural 
increase. 

Then farming spread westward, and the growing of pota- 
toes on a large scale was taken up. Before long, the beetles 
began testing the cultivated potato plant and found it good. 
They invaded the potato fields in large numbers and thrived 
so well upon the new diet that they multiplied far beyond 
the natural checks which Nature had provided. Eventually, 
they developed into a great devastating army of ravenous 
pests which moved rapidly eastward, leaving ruin and sorrow 
in its wake. This army did not cease to move onward until 
it had reached the Atlantic coast. The potato bug seemed 
likely to wipe out the potato industry. Paris green, however, 
saved the day. Farmers everywhere were seen carrying pails of 
Paris green around their fields, scattering it over the plants 
with whisk brooms. Spraying equipment was soon developed. 
A little later, arsenate of lead was substituted for Paris green 
as a more acceptable poison. Other insect pests appeared, and 
arsenate of lead was also used to subdue them. 

This program was continued until a few years ago, when 
objections to the use of virulent poisons in the vegetable 
garden became so general that other means of controlling 
destructive pests were sought. Pyrethrum began to be used in 
a large way and is the basis of many effective control remedies 
today. It is a chrysanthemum product, 
non-poisonous to human beings and 
warm-blooded animals. Although not 
quite as effective as magnesium arsenate 
for such resistant pests as the Mexican 
bean beetle, it will give satisfactory con- 
trol if used when the plants are small and 
several times later. Pyrethrum is available 
in liquid form and as a dust. 

In the past two years, rotenone has 
come to compete with pyrethrum and all 
other insecticides and is being widely used 
by commercial growers and home gar- 
deners alike. Yet the word itself is new 
to many gardeners. It is pronounced 
row’-tee-non. It is a white crystalline sub- 
stance found in several plants, but yielded 
most freely by the derris genus of south- 
ern Asia and the plant known as cube in 
Peru and by other names in other South 
American countries. These two plants 
provide the present source of supply. 

Apparently, the toxic properties of 
rotenone were discovered when native 
Indians were found using the plants for Jj \ 
catching fish. The roots were pounded to 
produce a milky solution, which was 
poured into the water, bringing the fish 
to the surface in a paralyzed condition. 
Inasmuch as the Indians ate these fish 
with no ill effects, the conclusion was 
drawn that rotenone was harmless to 
warm-blooded creatures but poisonous to 
cold-blooded animals. Repeated experi- 
ments then developed the fact that this 
material offered a highly desirable insecti- 


M ‘ee years ago, the Colorado potato beetle—potato 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST FLOWER 


For the first time in history a specimen of the 
largest hower in the world is blooming in the 
United States. It is Amorphophallus titanum, 
a native of Sumatra. The photograph shows 
the giant bud, almost six feet in height, as it 
appeared at the New York Botanical Garden, 
just one week after it came through the soil. 
When the flower is expanded, it will be three 
or four feet in diameter, with the butter-yellow 
spadix protruding two or three feet above the 
chocolate-brown, ruffled and fluted spathe. 





cide for American gardeners. The plants which produce rote- 
none also carry other ingredients which are toxic but less 
efficient. They are combined with rotenone, however, and 
help to give strength to the products thus produced. 

There have been some attempts to show that rotenone 
might be harmful to human beings if large doses were taken 
into the system. All investigation seems to show, however, 
that it would be impossible for any person to consume 
enough of this material under ordinary conditions to have 
any injurious effect whatever. Even though that were not a 
fact, rotenone would be an excellent garden poison because its 
effects disappear within a short time—long before vegetables 
would be prepared for the table. 

This statement suggests the fact that rotenone must not be 
depended upon to retain its toxic properties for a long time 
after being sprayed or dusted upon garden plants. Chemical 
changes begin immediately after the material has been exposed 
to the air, and bulk powders lose most of their effectiveness 
within a week. However, most of the commercial products 
using rotenone have been so treated that the rate of deteriora- 
tion is greatly retarded. It is well, however, to use rotenone 
dusts or sprays at least every week and more often if the mate- 
rial is washed off by heavy rains. It is a fact, also that 
rotenone loses much of its value in the presence of alkaline 
materials, which means that it should not be used with lime. 
Sulphur is an acid-forming material and seems to activate 
rotenone, although shortening its period of effectiveness. 

Both pyrethrum and rotenone represent a great advance in 
the control of insect pests in the home garden because of their 
wide application. Either one can be depended upon to destroy 
both sucking and chewing insects. This means that they are 
effective against plant lice as well as 
beetles and caterpillars. Thus it becomes 
unnecessary to use nicotine sulphate as an 
additional spray to get rid of aphids, al- 
though it is probable that amateurs will 
always find it useful in getting rid of lice 
on such plants as nasturtiums and golden 
glow, upon which they collect in great 
numbers. 

The insects must be actually hit by 
pyrethrum or rotenone, while nicotine 
kills to some extent by the strength of its 
toxic fumes. Rotenone or pyrethrum, 
combined with sulphur to provide a 
double-duty dust for the rose garden, gives 
protection from insects, black spot and 
mildew. It seems to have been demon- 
strated that rotenone is rather more effec- 
tive when dealing with beetles and that 
pyrethrum gives a little better result with 
caterpillars and other worms. However, 
either one can be used throughout the 
garden with confidence and in the form 
of a dust or a spray. 

Gardeners as well as experts differ as 
to the relative value of wet and dry appli- 
cations. Some other measures must’ be 
resorted to for controlling certain garden 
pests like cutworms, squash bugs and 
borers, but these poisons are very effective 
in dealing with such common pests as 
striped cucumber beetles, flee beetles and 
asparagus beetles. It is well to use the 
materials on warm, sunny mornings fol- 
lowing a rain, as it is then that the beetles 
are especially active. 











Insect Pests of the Flower Garden 


the vegetable garden as a rule. There are enough different 

kinds, however, to keep the garden maker on the alert. 
Probably plant lice, or aphids, are the most common of all 
garden pests, whether one may be growing flowers, vegetables 
or fruits. They are sucking insects and, therefore, cannot be 
killed by poison sprays or dusts, except such as close the pores 
or create destructive fumes. Arsenate of lead, deadly poison 
though it is, has no effect on them. 
Nicotine sulphate has been the 
standard remedy for several years 
and is especially effective as a spray 
because of the toxic fumes it cre- 
ates as well as because it destroys 
by actual contact. Probably it is 
the best material to use in dealing 
with plants like nasturtiums when 
great numbers of aphids have col- 
lected under the leaves. 

As a rule, only wingless aphids are found on garden plants, 
but when the number increases to such an extent that the in- 
sects are crowded, they have the ability to develop gauze-like 
wings, with which some of them fly away to other places. 
The rose aphid, which is common on roses, the season 
through, may be a serious pest, producing deformed flowers 
as well as weakening the plants. 

Formerly, soapy preparations were relied upon for killing 
aphids but with indifferent success. Then came nicotine, 
sometimes combined with soap, which is still a common and 
effective remedy, both as a liquid and as a dust. Rotenone and 
pyrethrum preparations, however, will destroy plant lice, 
closing the pores and smothering the pests. Now, these mate- 
rials are also to be recommended for most chewing insects. 
This means that a single dusting or spraying with one or the 
other of these preparations will destroy most detrimental 
insects on flowering plants. There are a few exceptions with 


TEWER insect pests are found in the flower garden than in 





A white grub 





The black blister beetle feeds particularly on aster foliage and flowers, 
but also attacks the calendula, clematis, chrysanthemum, dahlia, 
gladiolus. phlox, zinnia and other common garden plants. 





The rose curculio is a red and black weevil about one-fourth inch in 
length which gnaws holes in rose and peony buds. 


borers as the most obvious, which must be dealt with by other 
means. 

Root aphids, such as those which collect on the roots of 
asters and browallias, can be destroyed by pushing back the 
soil around each plant and pouring a nicotine solution into 
the depression thus formed. This solution may consist of two 
teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate to one gallon of water with 
enough soap added to make a good suds. This is a solution 
often used in spraying plants for lice. 

Leaf beetles are frequently met with in the flower garden, 
which they invade from the vegetable garden. The twelve- 
spotted cucumber beetle, with a black head but with a yellow- 
ish green body and with six conspicuous black spots on each 
wing, usually eats holes in the flower petals. It attacks many 
annuals. The striped cucumber beetle, which is yellow in color 
with three black stripes down its wing covers, has a fondness 
for asters and is sometimes found on roses. The common potato 
beetle and the flea beetle also find their way into the flower 
garden and attack certain annuals and perennials. Rotenone or 
pyrethrum will usually control the flea beetle, while hand 
picking is an obvious remedy for large beetles. This is also the 
best control for the blister beetle, which attacks many garden 
plants, particularly asters and the clematis. The blister beetle is 
resistant to poisons and difficult to hit with contact sprays. 
Arsenate of lead will give a measure of control. 

It is not so easy to deal with the rose 
chafer, which is most often found in gar- 
dens where the soil is sandy, and which 
often does serious damage to roses. It is 
difficult to find a poison which is effective 
except when extremely strong. These pests 
often find their way to grapes as well as 
roses, and grape growers have learned to 
control them to a large extent with a spray 
consisting of four level teaspoonfuls of 
arsenate of lead, one-third cup of molasses, 
and one gallon of water. This spray will 
also be fairly effective in controlling the 
rose curculio. 


It is hardly necessary to say much about A wicteeen 
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Madonna Lilies 


We will this season have not only 
excellent home grown bulbs of 
these, but importations from 
England, North of France and 
Holland. We specially recommend 
the Salonica form of this lily for 
its freedom from disease. Home 
grown bulbs of these will be 
ready in late July. 


Numerous other Lilies can be 
seen growing here as well as a 
grand selection of the new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis and other interest- 
ing Perennial Plants. Can we send 
you our new Bulb Catalogue as 
soon as issued? It will contain 
numerous items not to be found 
in other lists. Inspection of our 
gardens cordially invited. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


POISON IVY | 


Learn to Identify and Kill It 


One lb. of Atlacide, a dry powder 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy 
on 100 sq. ft. of area. Shaker top, 
1 Ib. trial can, 60c; 5 Ibs. bulk $1.65 
postpaid in Massachusetts. These 
and 15 and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 
carry. CIRCULAR FREE. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


FREE! DeLuxe 
Bulb Catalog 


The largest concern in Holland growing 
Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct to 
American flower lovers, offers you their 
beautiful new 32-page Bulb Catalog in gor- 
geous natural colors. All Bulbs offered are 
“Exhibition Size” and top quality — the 
especially-selected kind that enables you to 
duplicate in your own garden the huge 
aeons seen and admired at the Flower 
Show 























Many rare and unusual varieties. 
SPECIAL 10% DISCOUNT on all early 
orders. So don't delay. Write for your 
FREE copy of this, the world’s most beau- 
tiful Bulb Catalog, TODAY. Address 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


DEPT. 28 





BABYLON. L.!..N. Y. 





PINK IRIS 


Aphrodite, tall. smooth, perfect form .$.30 


Elizabeth Egelberg, very large ...... 35 
Lillian Toedt, deep rose ............ .30 
Rameses, pink and vellow, exquisite .. .40 
Rheingauperle, large, orchid-pink .... .30 
Susan Bliss, tall and late ........... .25 
Trostringer, pale apple-blossom pink . .30 


HORTICULTURE 


depredations done by cutworms. They are especially difficult 
to deal with, because they work at night and hide under rub- 
bish or in the soil during the daytime. Most amateurs do not 
realize that there are half a dozen different kinds, including 
the bristly cutworm, the dingy cutworm, the greasy cutworm, 
the spotted cutworm, the striped cutworm, the variegated cut- 
worm and the yellow-headed cutworm. And to settle a dis- 
pute which often arises among garden makers, the fact is 
hereby stated that a few cutworm species crawl up different 
plants to feed on the leaves, and, therefore, may properly be 
called climbing cutworms. Dahlias in particular suffer from 
their attacks. 

Because of their nocturnal habits, cutworms are not easy to 
deal with. Some garden makers like to hunt for them at night, 
Diogenes-like, with a lantern. Most of the seed stores sell cut- 
worm baits which are effective, and amateurs are most likely 
to use them, although bait may be made at home with wheat 
bran, Paris green, molasses and water. When small plants like 
those of dwarf dahlias are being set out, it is wise to put paper 
collars around them, pushing these collars far enough into the 
ground so that the cutworms will not crawl under them. 
They offer almost complete protection. 

Baits are also used at times for wire worms, although this 
plan is most often resorted to in vegetable gardens. Pieces of 
raw potato are buried three or four inches under the surface 
and about one foot apart, with a stake set in place to show 
their location. 

It is necessary to dig up the bait at the end of a week, re- 
moving the wire worms found attacked. Wire worms may 
often be the cause of an unsuspected injury to various peren- 
nial plants as well as to dahlias and gladioli. 

If new ground is being used for a garden, it is likely to con- 
tain white grubs, which are the immature forms of May or 
June beetles. Their fat, dirty white bodies and brown heads 
make them easy to identify. They are sluggish and easily de- 
stroyed when turned up with a spade, but they may work 
serious havoc in a new strawberry patch and also cause dam- 
age to various perennials and annuals. They are very difficult 
to eradicate, and it is best to turn over new ground in the Fall, 
allowing chickens to work in it for a few months. They will 
clean up the grubs in short order. 

One should be careful in spraying or dusting plants that 
are in bloom, because the flowers may be ruined, especially if 
they are white. Fungicides are often needed as much as insecti- 
cides in the flower garden and frequently they can be obtained 
in combination. Dusts which contain sulphur, lead arsenate 
and nicotine are especially useful in the rose garden, giving 
protection from black spot, mildew, various eating insects and 
plant lice. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The photographs which illustrate this article are 
reproduced from the bulletin. ‘Common Insects of the Flower Garden’’ 
by Grace H. Griswold. through the courtesy of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. 











Set of 7 varieties $1.50 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. | 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 
FREE BOOKLET with colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best improved 


varieties. Plant now. Write to Weed’s 
National Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 
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When Writing Advertisers, 


Please Mention Horticulture 














eEG Us 


V- BAR 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 
SOLAR SHADES 


CONSIDER SOLAR SHADES NOW 


between slats and glass. Slats are made 
with copper bands under the rust-proof 
wire links, giving long lasting wear. 
Write now for special literature. 


COMPANY INC. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


PAT. OFF 





Every grower knows the importance of 

protecting tender plants from the hot 

sun. LUTTON SOLAR SHADES are scien- 

tifically designed to give a cooling effect 
The 

ww. LUTTON 


267 Kearney Avenue ° 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 


This complete Rose Garden 
Spray Treatment —Tri-ogen — 
offers the first definite mildew 
and black spot control com- 
bined with an insecticide. It 
kills all insects, including the 
sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage. repelling 
subsequent attacks. 


COMPLETE PLANT PROTECTION 


Tri-ogen also stimulates plant growth, 
resulting in fine foliage and luxuriant 
blooms. 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) $4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) $6.00 
(D) Estate Kit(makes 128 gals. ) $20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden 
Supply Dealers. If unable to obtain, 
write us. 


ROSE MFG. Co. 


DEPT. AB PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1897 





FUNGICIDE INSECTICIDE 


STIMULANT 














and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 135 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 








Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large _ 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 


EVERGREENS, esti | 











FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 
e 
Bay State Nurseries 
ARLINGTON 
Mass. Ave. opp. High School 


FRAMINGHAM NO. ABINGTON 
On Route 30 On Route 58 








| ( SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS | 











lris Treasure 


Newer, larger, better varict 


den. Read about them in o 





NOW for your 19 37 copy. 


SCHREINER’'S IRIS GARDEN 


204C RIVERVIEW STA 


Ss 


es 


from all over the world are 
now available for your gar- 


ur 


new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover's Catalog.’’ Send 


s 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 








Sow perennial seeds now for a 
profusion of blooms early next 
season. For blooming’ this Fall, 
plant Autumn Crocus, Colchicum 
and Sternbergia. Thrifty garden- 
ers choose Dreer’s for quality. 
Write for Summer catalog. FREE. 


DREER’S 
SUMMER 
CATALOG 


{ HENRY A. DREER — 
351 DREER BLOG... PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money 
back if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance 
Manual free on request —no obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical! information 
on all my garden problems.” 


Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Feeds roots 
the RIGHT way. Thousands 
in daily use. Can be regu- 
lated. Water and feed your 
plants and trees the right way. 
If your dealer cannot supply 











The Original you, order direct. Postage paid 
Watergun” $2.75. Send for circular. 
102700 + 4TATROE’S Co. 


COFFEYVILLE KANSAS 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application 
Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 


SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION 


For $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 
large gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled of 
the following: 





BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BLUE MOORISH KING 
TRIUMPHATOR SALBACH’S 
CONSTANCY ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
Kitt MAONY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

..» Pree Pest Control Guides 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 











Richmond, Calitornia | (==, 
Nursery VOLCK 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY - 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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HORTICULTURE 


PAGES REMOVED 


Prolonging the Life of Cut Flowers 


HEN flowers are to be displayed indoors, they should 

be cut as early in the day as possible, because then they 
are full of sap, which gradually disappears as the sun beats 
down upon the plants. Peonies should be cut when they are 
in the bud. Many growers like to cut them at night and keep 
them in a pail of cold water until the next day. If the weather 
is warm, it is a good plan to take a pail of water into the gar- 
den, dropping the blooms into it as soon as they are removed 
from the plants. 

The old-fashioned poppies are very pretty indoors, but do 
not last long. Some of the newer kinds last better, especially 
if they are picked before they burst their green caps. Poppy 
buds taken indoors may be watched while they open. This is 
also true of morning glories. It is a very pleasant experiment 
to cut morning glories in the bud and place them in a bowl 
of water on the breakfast table. This can be done if breakfast 
is served early enough, and the flowers can be watched as they 
unfold during the meal. 

Shirley poppies have a short life under ordinary circum- 
stances, but will keep reasonably well when taken indoors if 
the ends of the stalks are immediately charred in a candle 
flame. The same plan may be used with other flowers, but 
larger kinds, like the dahlia, with strong woody stems, need 
more heroic treatment, which can be given by plunging them 
into a pail of water just below the boiling point. 

The foliage should be stripped from the lower part of the 
stems, and the flowers protected by a newspaper from the 
steam. They can be left until the water cools, after which they 
should be placed in cold water, to remain for several hours. 
Surprising results are obtained by this plan. Blooms which 
have reached flower shows in a wilted condition have some- 
times been restored in a few hours so that they could take 
their places on the tables and receive the attention of the 


judges. 


The woody branches of flowering shrubs last much longer 
if the ends of the stems are split a few inches. Another plan is 
to pound the bottom part of the stems with a hammer so as 
to break the cells. 


Protecting the Fruit From Birds 


S SOON as the cherries are ripe, the robins and the star- 
lings descend upon the trees in flocks. Oftentimes, the 
recommendation is made that mulberries be planted as a bait 
for the birds, which seem to like mulberries even better than 
cherries. Most garden makers, though, are confronted with the 
fact that they have no mulberries and that the birds devour 
their cherries as fast as they ripen. 

The plan of hanging shining pieces of tin or of glass among 
the branches helps to some extent, but the method which the 
writer has found most satisfactory is to throw clumps of earth 
into the trees whenever the birds start robbing them. Some- 
thing about the patter of the earth on the leaves seems to ter- 
rify the birds. It is probable that few of them are hit, but 
they immediately fly away and often remain for a consider- 
able time before returning. 

Small trees are readily covered with cloth fly screening, and 
this is a plan to be recommended when it can be adopted 
without difficulty. Perfect cherries are produced on trees 
protected in this way. 

After the cherry season has passed, the fly screening may be 
draped over the strawberry bed, for robins have a great liking 
for strav berries, often pecking into much of the fruit suffi- 
ciently to .uin it. The fly screening keeps them away. 

Then another shift may be made to the currant bushes, for 
birds sometimes eat the currants freely. There is an especial 
reason for protecting currants, because if unmolested they will 
keep in good condition for several weeks, gaining in flavor 
the longer they remain unpicked. Currants will stick to the 
vines for three or four weeks, thus prolonging the season. 
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p= + Special Offer 20 for $1.00 


Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 
aluminum painted green. Use 
-“* ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
- ing. Write for complete catalog. 





t 


write W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
‘FOR 1486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
SAMPLE 








ZING 


selection of trees, 

shrubs, perennials 

offered at very reasonable 

prices in our catalog. Write for your 
copy. 

LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN NURSERIES 

NORTH ABINGTON MASS. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














IRISES and ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free 
booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scriptions of best improved varieties. Plant 
in Summer months. Write Weed’s N: 

Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, Beaverton, 
Oregon. 





HEMEROCALLIS HYBRIDS including 
English imports. Reasonably priced. Special 
offer: Three Margaret Perry, rose-red and 
buff orange, four feet, long blooming season. 
Postpaid two dollars. nard Howard, 
8s Ave., Greenville, S. C 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





WHEN IN WINSTED, CONN. during 
Laurel Week (June 12 to 20), visit The 
DeMars’ Nursery at 97 Williams Avenue, 
Winsted, “The Laurel City.” 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
rted varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
emerocallis. Price lists on request. 

Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





HIMALAYAN ORCHIDS: Bulbs, Seeds, 
Caladiums. Catalogue free. 20 sorts of 
Alpine seeds $3.50 post free. The Chandra 
Nursery, P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 56, India. 





NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Transparencies or prints. Mrs. Luella A. 
Greenleaf, Davidson Rd., Wakefield, Mass., 
Crystal 1333. 





IRIS: Fine selection of extra strong plants. 
Free catalogue upon request. Rockmont 
Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


HELP WANTED 


PROGRESSIVE RETAIL FLORIST near 
Boston wants intelligent young man or 
woman for flower store starting next Sep- 
tember. Some knowledge of landscaping 
desirable. Experience with annuals and 
bulbs required. Write A. B., Care of ‘“Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ESTATE and FARM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Have had experience in all branches. Good 
references. Married, no me English- 
American. Box 234, Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York. 

















GARDENER, HEAD WORKING: Scotch, 
age 35, life experience in all branches of 
estate management. Early training attained 
in British Isles. Expert producer of all 
choice fruit, flowers, vegetables, and pot 
plants, under glass and outdoors. Oompetent 
in constructive private estate landscape 
improvement. Thirteen years this country. 
Citizen. Have genuine ability and energetic 
disposition. No family. Highest references. 
Seven years last position. M. M., P. O. Box 
414, Stamford, Conn. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER OR SUPT. 
American, English descent, married, age 45, 
thoroughly experienced, horticulture, flori- 
culture outside and under glass, livestock, 
poultry, etc. Capable, dependable, used to 
authority. Professional member Horticul- 
tural Society of N. Y. Good education, good 
character, good references. 9 yrs. last posi- 
tion. Availabie immediately. Further in- 
formation upon request. O. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., 
Boston, Mass. 


Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ 














